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@ Would Vietnam have been differ- 
ent? Or Afghanistan? 
Would we have gauged 
sentiment in Iran accurately if we 

e had had more Americans 

who could understand 

what people were saying in the 

streets, if we had relied less on 

ees information from English-speak- 

ing informants? Would we now be selling 
chopsticks in Japan instead of buying mil- 

lions of dollars in CB radios, for which 

there is no market in Japan, from the Japanese? 


@ five proféssors who direct 


wae in foreign languages and literatures at George 
ashington University. They all believe, with some 
reservations, that the language requirement dropped 


by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences in 1971 
should be reinstated, though they differ slightly on the 
length of study which should be required. Incoming 
Columbian College freshmen are still required to have 
had two years of one foreign language in high school. 

Some areas still require a foreign language: Ameri- 
can Studies, anthropology, art history, English, Juda- 
ic Studies, Latin, mathematical statistics, music and 
the general curriculum in the liberal arts. History 
offers an option in language or statistics. Total enroll- 
ment in the five language areas at GW has remained 
nearly constant for the last three years: 1,526 in fall 
1977, 1,612 in fall 1978 and 1,559 in fall 1979. In 1979, 
when the President’s Commission on Foreign Lan- 
guage and International Studies called attention to 
deficiencies in foreign language instruction in the Unit- 
ed States, Columbian College’s ongoing curriculum 
planning took on new relevance. 

“Educators would say we should learn a language 
for humanistic reasons, but it’s becoming more appar- 
ent that Americans are going to have to learn to speak 
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other tongues out of economic necessity,” says Guido 
E. Mazzeo, chairman of the Department of Romance 
Languages and Literatures. “It’s a pity, at the ambas- 
sadorial and executive ranks, there is not a require- 
ment that the person speak the language of the coun- 
try to which he is sent. Look at Sadat, at Ghotbzadeh, 
Gromyko...they all speak to us in English. Yet we 
have to depend on the services of interpreters to get 
our points across in other countries. Americans can't 
continue with a ‘let-them-speak-English’ attitude.” 


In fact, English is one of the problems, according to 
Professor Klaus Thoenelt, chairman of Germanic 
Languages and Literatures. “Our feeling about our 
own language is at the root of our difficulties with 
foreign languages,” he says. “The assault on our lan- 
guage from commercialism and propaganda has 
reduced us to puppets and marionettes who speak in 
cliches. We talk secondhand, write secondhand, live 
secondhand and think secondhand. Students can't 
Continued on page 2 
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Lee: “Americans don’t have the patience...” 


relate to what they’re being taught. For their own 
good, they need a language, their own and others, to 
keep them from becoming garbage pails filled with 
facts to which they can’t relate. 

“Imposing a language requirement in Columbian 
College may cost us students, but in five or 10 years, 
the image of this university would be enhanced. We 
are in an international capital with strong centers for 
the study of political science and international affairs. 
We have students from 110 foreign countries in our 
student body. We can’t afford not to stress language,” 
he adds. 

If many students are unaware of the advantages of 
learning about another culture, apparently GW alumni 
aren't. Twenty-eight percent of the enrollment in the 
Alumni Course Audit Program this spring is in litera- 


The earlier in life you begin language study, the 
better. That’s the almost unanimous opinion of 
the five professors heading GW’s foreign lan- 
guage departments. If you don’t have a decade 
to learn a language, a quicker way is through 
an intensive course series such as GW has in 
Russian and Chinese. An even more speedy 
way, but one which could leave you prone to 
culture shock, is suggested by Dr. Klaus Thoe- 
nelt of Germanic Languages and Literatures: “I 
would put you down in the middle of Munich 
with no knowledge of German. It would be 
sink or swim. If you didn’t try to speak the 
language, you would go hungry and homeless. 
You would learn more in six months, whether 
you were eight years old or 80, then you would 
in two or three years of traditional language 
study.” 
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Language Requirements from page 1 
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Olkhovsky: “After two years of grammar... only 
then can you unfold your wings.” 


ees 


Thoenelt: “Is more time spent hating a language 
than learning it?” 


ture courses offered through the Department of Clas- 
sical Languages and Literatures. 

“In addition to alumni auditors,” explains Professor 
John E. Ziolkowski, chairman of the department, 
“many of our students are scholars of the Bible, stu- 
dents of religion learning to write Hebrew, those 
acquainting themselves with a culture before travel or 
students fulfilling language requirements in Judaic 
Studies.” 

Though the Classical Greek taught at GW isn't 
spoken—it differs from modern Greek like Chaucer- 
ian English differs from our own language—the 
Hebrew taught is the same as that spoken in Israel. 

“We want students who are interested in learning, 
not in fulfilling requirements,” says Dr. Ziolkowski. “I 
look at requirements for language study as being 
imposed through a sense of service to our students, not 
to fill the classrooms. We should be careful and spell 
out what we hope to achieve by any requirements we 
impose.” 

Professor Davis Lee, chairman of the Department 
of East Asian Languages and Literatures, regrets the 
fact that there are so few Americans trained to speak 
Chinese. “Most Americans study a European lan- 
guage, so a tonal language like Chinese is thought to 
be more difficult for them to approach,” notes Dr. Lee. 
“In this country, people don’t seem to have the 
patience to learn a language. Americans want to do 
everything quickly and you can’t learn a language that 
way.” 

“Though the quality of instruction may be poor in 
rural areas,” says Professor George Olkhovsky, 
chairman of the Department of Slavic Languages and 
Literatures, “Russian children are taught English from 
the fourth grade on. At GW, many of my students are 
studying Russian for the first time. If they have had 
some instruction in Russian, it is usually not adequate 


Ziolkowski: “We don't want requirements simply to 
fill the classroom.” 


Mazzeo: “English is only one international 
language...” 


to exempt them from our beginning courses. It takes 
two years to cover Russian grammar alone. Only then 
can you unfold your wings into conversation, litera- 
ture and composition. 

“Our lack of knowledge of Russian often puts us in 
inferior positions in business dealings. And in Mos- 
cow it’s the Americans who have to be herded onto 
buses and get all their information from an English- 
speaking tour guide who tells them the things he thinks 
they should know. 

“Learning the language is the only way to get inside 
another culture.” O Fran Marsh l 


Would you like to study a foreign language 
this summer or take classes in the literature 

or culture of another country in English? You 
still have the second and third summer sessions 
in which to enroll. Call the Division of Univer- 
sity and Summer Students, 676-6360, for a 
class schedule. 


Foreign Languages and Literatures at GW 


Classic Romance 
Latin French 
Greek Italian 
Hebrew Portuguese 

East Asian Spanish 
Chinese Slavic 
Japanese Russian 

: Polish 

Germanic ` 

Serbo-Croatian 
German ; 
Sanskrit oe 
Scandinavian 


(Norwegian, Danish, Swedish) 


Spring Commencement Honors 
Author, Laywer, Endocrinologist 


Author-educator Irving Kristol and former 
Federal Trade Commission Chairman Ed- 
ward F. Howrey, JD ‘27, received honorary 
degrees from George Washington University 
during Spring Commencement ceremonies 
in May. Griff Terry Ross, the National Insti- 
tutes for Health’s deputy associate director 
for clinical care, will be honored May 23 at 
3:30 p.m. by the School of Medicine and 
Health Sciences at ceremonies in Lisner 
Auditorium. 
_ Six separate ceremonies were conducted 
for approximately 2,000 graduates on May 
4. After addressing School of Government 
and Business Administration graduates, Kris- 
tol, professor of social thought at New York 
University’s Graduate School of Business 
Ad ministration, received the Doctor of Pub- 
lic Service degree. The former Commentary 
magazine managing editor who is currently 
co-editor of The Public Interest magazine, 
K ristol serves as a senior fellow of the Amer- 
ican Enterprise Institute. A regular contribu- 
tor to the Wall Street Journal, his most 
recent book is Two Cheers for Capitalism. 
Alumnus Howrey received the Doctor of 
Laws degree during National Law Center 
ceremonies May 18. A partner of the distin- 
guished Washington law firm Howrey and 
Simon, he chaired the Federal Trade Com- 
mission from 1953-55 and served as U.S. 
Department of Justice counsel from 1927-29. 
_An internationally respected endocrinolo- 
gist, Dr. Ross will receive the Doctor of 
Science degree and deliver the School of 
Medicine and Health Sciences commence- 
ment address. Affiliated with the National 
Institutes of Health since 1960, with involve- 
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ment in the NIH’s National Cancer Institute 
and the National Institute of Child Health 
and Human Development, he is also NIH 
Clinical Center director. A fellow of the 
American College of Physicians, he holds 
membership in the Endocrine Society, the 
National Committee for Clinical Laboratory 
Standards and the International Society of 
Endocrinology. 

Speaking at the various exercises were: 
School of Education and Human Develop- 
ment, Thomas K. Minter, U.S. Department 
of Education assistant secretary-designate 
for elementary and secondary education; 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, Ami- 
tai Etzioni, senior adviser in the Executive 
Office of the President and GW university 
professor-designate; National Law Center, 
Sam W. Brown, director of ACTION; School 
of Engineering and Applied Science, Cole- 
man Raphael, president of Atlantic Research 
Corp.; and School of Public and Interna- 
tional Affairs, Valerie McComie, assistant 
secretary general-elect of the Organization of 
American States. 

Several faculty members were awarded 
emeritus status: Mary E. Coleman and Dan- 
iel Sinick, professors of education; Joseph V. 
Foa, professor of engineering and applied 
science; Leon Culbertson, professor of urol- 
ogy; Vincent M. lovine, professor of clinical 
surgery; and Leonard T. Peterson, professor 
of clinical orthopedic surgery. 

At the School of Business and Adminis- 
tration ceremonies, George F. Conner, asso- 
ciate professor emeritus of business adminis- 
tration, received the school’s Distinguished 
Service Award. 


Asia Destination for First GW Luce Scholars 


Randall Fort 


A dance therapist 


and a congressional aide, 
sig GW alumni, will spend the 1980-81 
year in Asia as Luce Scholars. GW’s first 


Participants in this unique program requir- 
ing NO prior knowledge of Asian affairs— 
Randall M. Fort, BA ‘78, and Deborah L. 
Lamb, BA ‘77—will leave the U.S. for 10 
months in September, 

Fort, a legislative assistant and district 
representative for Congressman Willis D. 
Gradison Jr., (R-Ohio), received his bache- 
lor s from the School of Public and Interna- 
tional Affairs. A Phi Beta Kappa, he was a 
member of Pi Sigma Alpha, the honorary 
political science society. í 

Lamb, who taught dance and movement 
at the GW medical school and Hahnemann 
Medical College in Pennsylvania, where she 


Deborah Lamb 


received a master’s in creative arts in therapy 
in 1979, is a dance/movement consultant to 
GW’s gerontology program and is on the 
faculty of Dance Exchange in Washington. 

Fort and Lamb both learned of the pro- 
gram from the pages of GWTimes. They 
were among 15 chosen for this year’s Luce 
program, sponsored by the Henry Luce 
Foundation, out of 120 candidates from a 
select group of 60 colleges. They will work 
alongside Asians with similar interests. 

The GW Luce Scholars will each receive a 
$9,000 stipend plus insurance and travel 
allowances. On learning their assignments, 
the two will undergo intensive language 
training and familiarize themselves with the 
history and culture of their host countries. 


$1.5 Million Gelman Gift 
Names University Library 


Estelle and Melvin Gelman 


The Gelman Foundation, Inc. has given 
George Washington University a $1.5 mil- 
lion naming gift for the university library. 
The building was named the Melvin Gel- 
man Library in ceremonies May 14. 

“We at George Washington are especially 
grateful that the Gelman family has chosen 
an endowment for our library—the heart of 
the university—to symbolize the family’s ties 
over the years with this institution,” said GW 
President Lloyd H. Elliott in announcing the 
gift. 

The same year he received his degree, 
Melvin Gelman, BA °40, joined the Gelman 
Construction Co. founded by his father Elias 
in 1925. Under Melvin Gelman’s leadership, 
the company built more than 2,000 homes in 
the Washington area, built and managed 
3,000 apartments and developed and con- 
structed shopping centers and an office 
building. 

Following Melvin Gelman’s death in 1978, 
his widow Estelle, for many years secretary 
of various Gelman corporations, was elected 
president by the board of directors. She also 
serves as president of the Gelman Founda- 
tion, Inc. 


The Gelman Library 


Three other family members have received 
degrees from GW: a daughter, Elise Gelman 
Lefkowitz, BBA °78; son-in-law Marc D. 
Lefkowitz, BBA °77; and another son-in- 
law, William A. Miller, BBA °72. Miller, the 
husband of Elaine Gelman Miller, is vice 
president of several Gelman corporations. 

The Melvin Gelman Library at 22nd and 
H Streets houses 580,000 volumes and con- 
tains archival collections and an audio- 
visual center. 


GW, University of Warsaw 
Enter Exchange Agreement 


A student and faculty exchange program 
between the University of Warsaw in Poland 
and GW’s School of Government and Busi- 
ness Administration officially got underway 
March 31 when GW President Lloyd H. 
Elliott and UW Rektor Zygmunt Rybicki 
signed an agreement at GW calling for 
“direct scientific cooperation.” 

The pact, which Elliott termed part of 
“GW’s goal in becoming an international 
learning center,” calls for the exchange of 
academic personnel and information, in- 
cluding joint research projects in business 
management, public administration, world 
economic problems, international trade and 
sociology. 

“This agreement between the SGBA and 
the University of Warsaw formalizes a rela- 
tionship the school has had with that univer- 
sity for three years,” said SBGA Dean 


Norma Maine Loeser. Last year, Dean 
Loeser, John F. McCarthy Jr., chairman of 
the management science department, and 
Phillip D. Grub, Aryamehr professor of 
multinational management, spent a week at 
the Polish university making initial plans for 
the exchange program. 

This month, four GW professors, Mc- 
Carthy, David S. Brown, Peter G. Lauter 
and Harry R. Page, will conduct the first 
official seminars of this joint agreement in 
Poland with their University of Warsaw 
counterparts. Seminar subjects will include 
management and information technology. 

Next fall, at least one Polish exchange 
student will attend GW. Exchange students 
will take management courses toward a 
degree at the University of Warsaw. The 
schedule for GW students to attend the Pol- 
ish university is now being planned. 
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It Was a Happy 10th, 
Marvin Center 


Records show GW's Cloyd Heck Marvin 
Center is frequented by some 10,000 persons 
daily. Over the past 10 years, more than 300 
million have made use of the student center 
for one reason or another. Though that fig- 
ure may be only approximate, it reveals the 
enormous influence the center has had on 
campus life. 

Given the center’s prevalent role on cam- 
pus, its 10th birthday was observed with a 
week-long celebration in February, featuring 
music, food, dancing, birthday cake, speech- 
es, sales, basketball, door prizes and pro- 
grams for parents and alumni. The festivities 
culminated with hundreds crowding into the 
center’s cafeteria to dance to the Duke 
Ellington Orchestra. 


“The celebration made a positive contri- 
bution to the campus community,” Marvin 
Center Director Boris Bell said. “The num- 
ber and scope of events presented appealed 
to broad constituencies.” 

There were some honors for Bell, too, who 
has headed the center since its completion. 
He was recognized by students, administra- 
tors, friends and colleagues alike. William P. 
Smith, G W's vice president for student activ- 
ities, presented him with a special citation for 
his years of devotion and service. And the 
Marvin Center staff offered Bell and Assis- 
tant Director Donald Carter silver bowls 
appropriately inscribed, “For the blood, 
sweat and tears given for the Marvin Center 
from 1970-80.” 


Student Association President Pete Aloe 
cuts slices for Vice President Smith, left, 
and Bell. 


Duke Ellington Orchestra’s Anita 
and Mercer Ellington 


Moore 


Perkins Named CEE Director 


J.W. Perkins, deputy director of GW’s Con- 
tinuing Engineering Education (CEE) pro- 
gram for eight years, has been named its 
director. Perkins succeeds Jack Mansfield, 
who retired in February after nearly 12 years 
at the CEE helm. 

Perkins, BS ‘69, a retired Navy captain, 
joined the CEE program in 1973. In 1974 
Perkins, convinced by engineers in foreign 
countries that there was a large market for 
CEE’s short courses, experimented by offer- 
ing them in Brussels, Zurich, Berlin, Argen- 
tina and Canada. “They were so successful,” 
he said, “that we now offer them on an on- 
going basis.” 

The largest of CEE’s international pro- 
grams began earlier this year in West Berlin. 
Offering 75 courses on such topics as ad- 
vanced engineering technology for compu- 
ters, data communications, telecommunica- 
tions and cost management, the program 
will expand to include more than 200 offer- 
ings per year. 

Born in Smyer, Texas, Perkins joined the 
Navy in 1937, rising through the enlisted, 
warrant and officer ranks. Early in his career 
he was director of an electrical school in 
Norfolk, Va. A graduate of the U.S. Naval 


War College, Perkins later commanded sev- 
eral ships and directed the Navy’s Weapons 
System and Fleet Training Program in 
Washington. 

As CEE director, Perkins says he will con- 
tinue offering programs that are “essential to 
practicing engineers.” As a result of the tech- 
nological explosion, the half-life of an engi- 
neering degree is now approaching only five 
years, he says. “That means only half of the 
engineering knowledge acquired at the time 
of graduation will be of value to an engineer 
five years after graduation unless he stays 
abreast of new developments. It’s our objec- 
tive to help engineers keep themselves 
updated.” 


Placing Property 
In a Charitable Trust 


You can minimize your taxes, receive a sub- 
stantial annual lifetime income and provide 


an important charitable benefit to one of 


America’s independent universities by plac- 
ing some of your property in a charitable 
trust with George Washington University as 
the ultimate beneficiary. 

Property values throughout the nation 
have skyrocketed in recent years and so has 
an owner's tax liability. Those fortunate 
enough to own property often sell it at sub- 
stantial profit. However, whether the profit 
emanates from a real increase in values or in 
part from inflation, the increase is taxed as a 
capital gain by federal and state govern- 
ments. This tax may be deferred through 
exchange rather than sale, but eventually the 
tax must be paid. 

Unimproved land pays the owner little or 
no income even though its market value may 
be substantial. Although a commercial or 
rental property may pay good income, it 
creates management and landlord headaches 
the owner may no longer care to deal with. 
To exchange this property for another real 
estate investment simply substitutes new 
responsibilities for the old. The proceeds 
from an outright sale of the property are 
reduced by taxes before they can be rein- 
vested. 

Consider the case of undeveloped land. 
Perhaps a parcel had a cost basis to the 
owner of almost zero and a recent appraised 
value of $100,000. Outright sale would gen- 
erate a capital gain of nearly $100,000 on 
which a significant tax would be due to both 
federal and state governments. Rather than 
having $100,000 to invest from the sale, taxes 
of about $22,500 would have shrunk the 
value to $77,500. Through investment in a 
George Washington University charitable 
remainder unitrust, practically the entire 


Mel Wong to Teach 
Dance Workshop 


Mel Wong, founder and director of the Mel 
Wong Dance Co. of New York City, will be 
guest artist-in-residence for GW’s Summer 
Dance Workshop June 2-27. Known for 
combining elements of dance, music and vis- 
ual arts in his choreographic works, Wong 
will teach two evening classes, Modern Dance 
Technique and a workshop in Composition; 
Repertory/ Performance in which students 
create and perform a work based on ideas 
from museums, architecture and environ- 
ments in the Washington area. Classes are 
open to both students and non-university 
dancers for graduate or undergraduate credit 
or non-credit. 


$100,000 could be maintained intact and 
invested to earn lifetime income for thé 
donor or a designated beneficiary. The same 
opportunities would exist as a result of gifts 
of developed real estate. 

There are other advantages to placing real 
property in a GW unitrust. 

Income payments made by the trusteé 
will go to specified trust beneficiaries during 
their lifetimes or for a specific number of 
years. 

Tax savings resulting from the appreci- 
ation of property placed in the trust will not 
be subject to capital gains tax. 

The charitable contribution deduction 
may produce additional spendable income 
for the donor. Because the trust funds are 
eventually turned over to the university, 4 
percentage of the value of property placed in 
trust qualifies as a charitable contribution 
and can be deducted on your federal income 
tax return. This results in lower taxes in the 
year the trust is established and, in some 
cases, for up to five additional years. 

Freedom from making investment deci- 
sions. Professional management invests the 
trust principal safely and for a good annual 
return. 

Orderly passage of the trust's income 
benefits to a survivor beneficiary without the 
cost, delay and publicity of probate. 

Significant estate tax savings. 

There may also be substantial savings” 
on various state taxes. 

Perhaps most important is the satisfac- 
tion from helping provide future educational 
benefits for students. 

For further information, write or call the 
Director of Planned Giving, Development 
Office, GWU, Washington, D.C. 20052, 
(202) 676-6414. 


Maida Withers, Summer Dance Work- 
shop coordinator and professor of human 
kinetics and leisure studies, (202) 676-6577. 
has information. 
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Jean Smith 


Being Female and Old 
In America 


The secret about old age in America is that it 
is predominantly a women’s issue. Women 
over 65 are the fastest growing segment of 
the U.S. population; by the year 2035, older 
women will outnumber men by 11 million 
(33.4 million women vs. 22.4 million men). 

That was the message GW Professor 
Robert N. Butler, director of the National 
Institute on Aging, and psychotherapist 
Myrna Lewis delivered at a March luncheon 
sponsored by the GW Women’s Studies 
Program and Policy Center. It marked their 
alliance with the Congresswomen’s Caucus 
for conducting policy-oriented research this 
year on the economic status of older women. 

“Aging is one of the critical issues politi- 
cally and morally of the next 20 to 40 years,” 
said Butler, Pulitzer Prize-winning author of 
Why Survive? Being Old in America. And 
women make up the largest share of the 
aging population. Today, life expectancy for 
women is 74 and for men, 67. 

Living longer presents some unique prob- 
lems for women—mostly financial. For ex- 
ample, according to Lewis, of the five million 
older women who live alone, half have an 
income of $6,000 per year or less. Black 
women who are elderly and live alone have a 
median income of $2,000 per year. “Think of 
what inflation is doing to these people,” she 
said. 

Lower salaries for women (on the average, 
women now earn 57 percent of men’s wages, 
according to the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission), resulting lower bene- 
fits, a social security system that is still biased 
against women and non-existent pension 
plans result in a portrait of a bereft older 
woman. “And this year, 45 percent of women 
between the ages of 53 and 64 are in the work 
force,” said Lewis. 

In addition, family funds set aside for old 
age can frequently be depleted in caring for 
the husband. Lewis recounted the “despera- 
tion maneuver” of some elderly couples who 
divorce and continue living together so the 
ailing man can receive Medicaid and their 
family savings can remain intact for the 


Dr. Butler with two luncheon attendees 


woman’s health care later. 

How do older women live? One third of 
women over 65 live alone, compared to 15 
percent of men. By age 75, nearly 70 percent 
of women are widows. “The average woman 
who marries a man two to three years older 
than she—presuming the marriage remains 
intact until death—can except about 10 
years of widowhood,” said Lewis. 

Eighty percent of nursing home residents 
are women. Not necessarily because they've 
been abandoned, says Lewis, but because 50 
percent of persons in nursing homes have no 
family members still alive. Women enter 
these institutions because they are economi- 
cally impoverished, have no support system 
and are ironically doomed by longer life 
expectancy. 

“I don't know of any other nation in the 
world that has commercialization of the care 
of older people,” said Butler, adding that by 
the year 2020 when one fifth of the popula- 
tion will be over 65, we will be spending $44 
billion (1980 value) per year on nursing 
homes. “We're talking about our future 
selves,” Butler said, calling on the 1981 
White House Conference on Aging to address 
“some new forms of social and economic 
health policies that will make a difference for 
older people.” 

Butler, a clinical professor of psychiatry 
and behavioral sciences in GW’s School of 
Medicine, admonished the medical profes- 
sion to show more interest in geriatric medi- 
cine. “We have incorporated a program with 
the National Institute on Aging to see that 
medical schools undertake some fundamen- 
tal reforms,” he said. “Students in medical 
schools are not being trained for their own 
future medical careers—only one medical 
school in the U.S. routinely rotates students 
through a nursing home.” 

“A comprehensive health-care system must 
take into account the long-term care older 
women need, Lewis agreed. “There must be 
assurance of support when a woman can no 
longer be independent.” 


Briefly 


Blessed Wood 

Those who travel the covered walkway 
around the academic cluster construction 
site at H and 22nd Streets are passing 
through a hallowed hall. Lumber for the 
covering came from the altar and backdrop 
used by Pope John Paul II to celebrate mass 
onthe Mall last September. Cluster contrac- 
tor Edward M. Crough, Inc. of Rockville 
was the same hired by the Archbishop of 
Washington to build the altar. 


The Pope’s altar? 


Persistence Pays Off 

A petition to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion last year by three GW law students 
(GWTimes, Oct/Nov 1979) asking that ad- 
vertisements for vaginal suppositories state 
the products’ effectiveness in preventing preg- 
nancy has resulted in consent agreements 
which will markedly limit the advertisers’ 
claims. The manufacturers of Encare, Semi- 
cid and S’Positive may no longer compare 
their products with the birth control pill or 
intra-uterine device without saying that their 
items are less effective. 


Sign in, Please 

Women’s volleyball coach Pat Sullivan 
didn’t consider herself a foreign dignitary 
when she led her team to Belgium during 
spring break for a series of exhibitions 
against amateurs there. But the mayor in one 
of the towns they visited, Liederkerke, ap- 
parently thought so. He asked her to sign the 
city’s guest register, which was reserved, she 
was told, for very special visitors. While care- 
fully penning her name, she noticed hers was 
the first signature since Sir Winston Chur- 
chill’s. 


Crowded Situation 
Nearly every patient bed at the GW Hos- 
pital is occupied, and has been for months. “I 


see no relief in sight,” said Dr. Ronald P. 
Kaufman, vice president for medical affairs 
and executive dean of the medical center. 
Occupancy rate has been running around 90 
percent throughout the winter and spring 
months. What’s got medical administrators 
scratching their heads is why. The geo- 
graphical source of patients is the same, the 
fiscal profile is the same, physicians involved 
in the admissions are the same, and the 
length of stay is down. “There are all kinds of 
hypotheses,” says Dr. Kaufman. “One is that 
we now have a sicker and more elderly 
population, and we do surgery on people 
today that we didn't perform 10 years ago.” 


Smith Center Summer 

Again this summer the General Alumni 
Association and the Charles E. Smith Center 
offer a convenient way to keep in shape. 
Through purchase of a summer member- 
ship, alumni and their families may use all 
facilities in the air-conditioned center from 
May 14 until August 9. Individual member- 
ships are $50; family memberships, which 
include children 18 and under, are $100. For 
further information, write or call Summer 
Membership, Smith Center, GWU, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20052, (202) 676-6650. 


President for a Day 

Sometime this fall, senior Joe Bluemel will 
serve as GW “President for a Day.” The 
highest bidder for that prize during Martha's 
Marathon of Birthday Bargains, an auction 
held annually to raise dormitory scholar- 
ships, the Hatcher news editor says all that 
power won't go to his head. “I talked to 
President Elliott and he suggested I be presi- 
dent on a day when there’s a large banquet 
where I would be the host.” Bluemel’s bid 


was $50. 


Joe Bluemel with checkbook 


Serving the Elderly Six Ways 


Since its opening earlier this year, George 
Washington University Medical Center’s 
Professional Services Center (PSC) has been 
providing low-to-moderate income elderly 
residents of St. Mary’s Court with primary 
health care, health education, mental health 
counseling, legal assistance, information and 
referral services, and life enrichment and 
recreation activities. At one of several PSC 
orientations for residents, some of the GW 
officials responsible for the center’s estab- 
lishment spoke, including L. . Thompson 
Bowles, dean for medical academic affairs; 
PSC Director Nona Boren; and Dr. L. 
Gregory Pawlson, PSC medical director and 
head of GW’s Center for Aging Studies and 
Services. The center, at 24th Street across 
from the medical center, is staffed entirely by 
full- and part-time GW personnel, including 


a physician, nurse practicioner, social worker 
and legal personnel. Medical students, as 
well as students in psychology, social work, 
allied health, law and the humanities, partici- 
pate in programs at St. Mary’s Court. 


Dean Bowles with St. Mary's Court 
resident Mabel Stalpers 
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by Robert Bove 


In 1516, English statesman and humanist Sir Thomas 
More published Utopia, in which he described the 
ideal world. More’s visionary city has never been real- 
ized, but that hasn’t dissuaded people like Plato, St. 
Augustine, H.G. Wells and Karl Marx from adding to 
the copious catalogue of utopian writings. And it 
hasn't stopped people from founding utopian com- 
munities. Some last longer than others, but few last 
indefinitely. 

In spite of the impermanent nature of communities 
based on utopian thought, GW Professor of History 
Robert Kenny finds both the literature and the com- 
munities it has spawned worthy of study. “They are,” 
he says, “a lens to look at problems that occur again 
and again in human society.” 

Dr. Kenny’s interest, however, goes beyond mere 
curiosity. In his course,“Utopian Ideals and Social 
Change,” offered by the Division of Experimental 
Programs and the Division of Student Affairs, 23 
students study the whole range of utopian literature 
topic by topic. Each week is spent on one area such as 
“The Political Route to Paradise,” “The Welfare State 
Gone Wrong,” “Technological Paradise” and “Utopia 
in Science Fiction.” 

Based on the model of a course Kenny taught 10 
years ago, “Utopian Ideals and Social Change” is 
moderately structured. “We have relatively little lec- 
turing,” he explains. “One student or more has the 
special responsibility of leading class discussion on 
some aspect of utopian thought each week.” The top- 
ics include those previously named, as well as “The 
Planned Environment inthe 20th Century,” in which a 
visual presentation of works by architects Frank 
Lloyd Wright and Le Courbusier was made. Moishe 
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Safdie, the designer of Habitat, the futuristic modular 
housing at Montreal’s Expo 67, was also included. 

Because “Utopian Ideals and Social Change” is one 
of three GW courses grouped as “Living and Learning 
Experiences”—with a fourth to be added next fall—a 
few of the enrolled students live together on the second 
floor of Crawford Hall and participate in out-of-class 
discussions based on subjects introduced in class. 
Andrew Volinsky, resident advisor and teaching assis- 
tant, describes the living arrangement as an extension 
of the course. “Not that it would be a ‘utopian’ floor,” 
he says, “but that it would provide an atmosphere 
where students could continue to discuss ideas that 
came up in the course.” 

Students are forced to express their values and 
defend them in group discussion, whether in the large- 
group setting or back in Crawford Hall at the end of 
the day. “After all,” says student Carol Deaktor, “the 
class is about values. The literature we study is a 
background for our discussion.” 

The ideas she developed on one of the assigned 
discussion areas—“A World Without Crime”—have 
helped Deaktor to be more open-minded and under- 
stand people better. “One of the goals we have is to 
resolve conflicts that appear in discussion. I’ve learned 
to be more accepting of other people’s ideas and to 
calm down in a heated discussion.” 

- In this respect, Dr. Kenny’s course is unique. 
Granted, it isn’t structured like other classes. Grading 
is based on participation in and preparation for dis- 
cussions; and assigned literature is about non-existent 
worlds that have little chance of succeeding. More 
important, perhaps, Dr. Kenny doesn’t lecture stu- 
dents; they do much of the lecturing to each other. 


What occurs is that students, with their general orien- 
tation towards utopian experiments, participate in the 
thought processes that must take place if sound 
utopian ideals are to be developed. 

One example of how this works is the way sopho- 
more Andrew Anker came to some interesting conclu- 
sions when the class was discussing “Capitalizing on 
Capitalism.” “I came to class a little more politically 
conservative than the rest of the students. I was 
impressed with some of the books we had read and 
really liked Bellamy (Looking Backward) and the way 
he set up a structured society where everybody was 
happy and had everything they needed. He'd really 
thought everything out. But it was impractical. It 
could never exist. 

“Then,” Anker continues, “we started looking at 
and talking about communities like the one in Oneida, 
N.Y., where group marriage was the norm and thesé 
people were alienated from society as a result. But they 
still survive to this day, a hundred years later, because 
they produced something useful to society: silverware. 
The same is true of the Twin Oaks commune we 
visited in Virginia. They make hammocks. A utopian 
community can exist in the real world if it doesnt 
ignore it and produces something useful for the society 
at large,” Anker believes. 

In reaching these conclusions, Anker’s ideas were 
subjected to class discussion. No ideas developed in 
“Utopian Ideals and Social Change” exist in a vacuum. 
Students learn how to translate their ideals into real 
world terms and defend them from there. 

Sophomore Jeffery Janis found that the skills he 
acquired from taking the class have helped him in the 
outside world. “It’s taught me to fight for something ! 
believe in, even if I know that goal can’t be reached. It’s 
the struggle that counts,” he says. O 


Last December, a number of George Washington 
University students, professors and friends traveled to 
Cuba to examine the country’s past and present from 
an interdisciplinary perspective. Touring predomi- 
nantly by bus, the “Winter Study in Cuba” group 
visited schools, a polyclinic, sugarcane fields, private 
farms, memorials and battle sites commemorating the 
Cuban revolution, government officials and the popu- 
lace. One of the trip leaders, GW Assistant Professor 
of Political Science Cynthia McClintock, here pro- 
vides some political and economic insights based on 
her experiences. 


A high priority for most of us throughout the trip was 
to meet with the Cuban man on the street. Fortunately 
there were no official restrictions, so we struck up 
conversations wherever we went. Although Cubans 
often guessed at first that we were Russians or East 
Europeans, they remained friendly when they learned 
our nationality. “We're critical of the United States 
government, not its people,” many would explain. 
Two Cubans accompanied us throughout the trip: 
Eddy Brown, our guide, and Pedro Pineiro, a Univer- 
sity of Havana international relations student. A pro- 
fessional baseball player until sidelined by injury, 
Eddy was energetic and expansive, maintaining the 
spirit of our group even when snags befell our itiner- 
ary. Although pleased with what communism had 
meant for Cuba, Eddy defied the conventional image 
of a communist. He wore a Princeton t-shirt. Ina light 
and relaxed fashion, he criticized aspects of Cuban life 
(“How many Soviet films about World War II do 
Cubans want to see?”). And he sounded every bit a 
capitalist as he tried to interest us in upcoming tours. 
Pedro was also a big plus for our trip. He eagerly 
exchanged ideas with us on many topics, particularly 
university life in Cuba and the U.S. 
Some of us celebrated New Year’s Eve with hun- 
dreds of Cubans at a dance in Havana’s huge cultural 
center. The center had been an elegant club prior to the 
revolution, with a membership excluding blacks. The 
building was still elegant—chandeliers hung from the 
ceiling in the baroque ballroom—but now all Cubans 
could come in. Our group caught the eye of one 
Cuban, our hotel cook, who showed us around and 
introduced us to his friends. I spoke with a number of 
Cubans interested in foreign policy issues who were 
proud of Cuba’s new role in the world, especially in 
Angola. x; 
pa thing we didn't see in Cuba, which is common- 
T Puw raa American countries, was young- 
pleading aie i distended from malnutrition, 
E tourists to carry their bags or polish 
kevin pach money. In contrast to citizens in other 
an nations, Cubans seemed to have a 
is a of security. In other countries, parents 
y a out what would happen if one of them sud- 
denly fell sick, or how they would provide education 
for their children, or how they would plan the size of 
their families. Cubans seemed confident they could 
control these aspects of their lives. Most of us were 


impressed by the Cubans’ achievements in “basic 
human needs”—health care, education, nutrition, 
family planning. 

But it’s clear that significant numbers of Cubans do 
not support the system. December 1979 had been a 
difficult month for the island. Fidel Castro warned 
that economic problems would continue. Cubans 
would have to wait longer for the fulfillment of Fidel’s 
promise some 20 years before of major improvements 
in standards for food, housing and clothing. 

Cuba’s foreign policy had been set back by the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. New questions in the 
Third World about the Soviet-Cuban relationship had 
been a major reason why Cuba lost its battle for a seat 
on the United Nations Security Council. 

The political situation was tense. The cabinet had 
been shaken up and, amid rumors of various protests 
against the government, police security tightened. 
Discovering who drove cars in Havana, who traveled 
the island by airplane and who drank coffee—very 
scarce on the island—I wondered if gaps between the 
“new class” of Communist officials and average citi- 
zens had widened. 

Our group directly felt the tensions generated by 
these problems. After the New Year’s Eve party, a 
Cuban acquaintance made by several students was 
reprimanded by police in our hotel lobby. Some of us 
were approached by Cubans who sought help to leave 
the island. There were many who wanted to buy 
clothes or other American goods on the black market. 
By all accounts, the number of Cubans trying to leave 
the country increased sharply this year. We were also 
frustrated by the lack of news in the Cuban papers. 
The Soviets were invading Afghanistan, but you only 
knew it if your radio was tuned to Miami. 

At times, especially in Havana, we sensed a society 
intensely split between revolutionaries and counter- 
revolutionaries, and a society where the revolutionar- 


“Men of the Woods” monument in Santiago de Cuba 
honoring Ché Guevara and his guerrilla warriors. 


The group in a sugarcane field 


ies were very concerned with containing the counter- 
revolutionaries. Although this concern is understand- 
able in light of the history of the Cuban revolution, the 
situation fosters tensions which were evident in some 
of our conferences with Cuban officials, when sincere 
but sensitive questions would push the Cubans into 
defensive postures. They were evident also at the New 
Year’s Eve party where a Cuban worker befriending 
our group firmly directed me away from a dancing 
partner who was “politically unacceptable.” 

In two weeks we had learned a great deal about 
Cuba. Many questions remained, however. The polit- 
ical outlooks of our group members were so diverse 
and experiences so personal that we had a hard time 
finding a common intellectural ground where we 
could begin a full discussion of our reactions. 

Yet I imagine that we have continued to ponder 
somewhat similar questions. Why did a revolution, 
primarily nationalistic in origin, ultimately turn so 
much toward the Soviet Union? How much responsi- 
bility lies with the U.S. for invading Cuba at the Bay of 
Pigs? Why has Cuba’s economic performance not 
been better? Is there indeed an inevitable contradic- 
tion, as some scholars would put it, between growth 
and equity economically, and between liberty and 
certain basic securities? I don’t think so, but the Cuban 
experience does not yet provide the solid evidence | 
would need to make such an argument. 

One thing is clear: Cubans want American friends. 
The United States is weightless—without much influ- 
ence—in Cuba for it lacks a significant commerical, 
cultural or political relationship. The punitive U.S. 
stance toward Cuba was a policy that proved ineffec- 
tual at its inception and remains so 20 years later. 
When Cubans may be pondering their ties with the 
Soviet Union in the wake of the Afghanistan crisis, it 


seems a particularly good time for a change in U.S 


Cuban Capitol, based 
on a familiar model 


ee il 
Cuban guide wearing 
a U.S.-made shirt 
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Outside the U.S. Interests Section building, Cubans 
wait in line to apply for U.S. visas. 
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by Libby Hoffman 
The short Metrorail ride from Union Sta- 
The tion to Brookland, in northeast Wash- 
ee runs along the old B & O 
tracks, lined on either side with ware- 
Histo FY iino: and railyards. 
ry:: is no preparation for 
O quiet, middle-class neighbor- 
And hood that lies just beyond the rail 
zr Trees fill the front yards of the 
N hit ectur but sturdy older 
homes. t CCI ctur is depos- 
Ofa ited along a front walk, and here and 
there a woman nods to a passerby 
@ from her chair onthe front 
W: porch. 
the casual observer 
Suburb begins to feel far re- 
moved from Washing- 


Even 
ton, D.C., although downtown is just minutes away. 
How is it that Brookland, once a suburb “way out in 
the country” and now an integral part of the city, has 
managed to retain its small town feeling? That’s one 
thing a class of GW urban and regional planning 
students analyzed last fall in a course called “Invento- 
rying Historical and Cultural Resources.” The project, 
conceived by John Pearce, director of GW’s graduate 
program in historic preservation, and taught by Pro- 
fessorial Lecturer George McDaniel, resulted in a 
book, /mages of Brookland: The History and Archi- 
tecture of a Washington Suburb, which was presented 
to Brookland residents in February. 

The students found that, unlike many other sections 
of Washington, this neighborhood has weathered 
economic decline, crime, a fairly dramatic change in 
racial composition and other influences from the city 
around it while retaining a remarkable degree of con- 
tinuity as a nice place to live. 

The class did an exhaustive architectural survey, 
categorizing the homes by types and determining 
when they were built. The neighborhood includes 
Queen Anne houses replete with corner turrets and 
gingerbread details, Colonial Revival homes with 
classical porch columns, detached row houses and 
brick ranch-style homes, among other types. The sur- 
vey also includes the commercial buildings of Brook- 
land’s downtown along 12th Street, NE, as well as the 
community's churches and schools. 

Students exploited the resources of Washington to 
compile the architectural, economic and social data 
for their survey. They relied heavily on old maps, tax 
records and city directories which are housed together 
with old photographs and newspaper clippings in the 
Washingtoniana Room at the Martin Luther~King 
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1. Streetcar serving Brookland, c. 1900 


2. St. Benedict's Academy first and second 
grades, c. 1915 


3. Jehiel Brooks 
4. Newton Theater 


5. A Queen Anne-style home 


Public Library. The National Archives was their 
source for building permits and census data. The study 
also took students to the District surveyor’s office, the 
Columbia Historical Society, the Recorder of Deeds’ 
Office, the Library of Congress, the D.C. Department 
of Buildings and Grounds and the Office of Tax 
Assessment, as well as older real estate firms in town. 
Community residents provided valuable old photo- 
graphs, records and news clippings. 

The report traces the development of the communi- 
ty from the days when the entire area was the estate of 
Col. Jehiel Brooks, from whom the neighborhood 
takes it name. Upon his marriage in 1840, Brooks 
constructed the large Greek Revival house which 
stands today. Most of the land was divided and sold by 
his heirs in 1887, and a small village of country homes 
grew up around the Brooks mansion. By the turn of 
the century, Brookland had developed into a commut- 
ing suburb, connected to Washington via the B &O 
railroad and by some of D.C.’s first streetcar lines. 

The community grew and prospered throughout 
the ‘20s and even the hard times of the °30s. Since its 
beginnings, Brookland had been home to large num- 
bers of government employees and to members of the 
Catholic University faculty, who continued to receive 
paychecks through the depression. 

The Brookland which emerges from the GW report 
is definitely rural. Early residents kept cows, chickens 
and pigs and maintained large truck gardens. Children 
played in wooded vacant lots and in the winter went 
skating at a local pond. Social life centered around the 
churches and the Masonic lodge, which were also the 
sites for chaperoned dances for neighborhood teen- 
agers. 

Beginning in the '20s, movies were a prime source of 
entertainment, with silent film shows at St. Anthony’s 
Church. In 1938, a new movie house, the Newton 
Theater, opened with a formal ceremony complete 
with string ensemble and attended by civic leaders and 
politicians. 

Much of this information was gleaned through 
extensive oral interviews with old-time residents. 
Anecdotes and remembrances of the citizens revealed 
the real people behind the data and the documented 
facades, and brought the historical research to life. 
“The people were the best sources for local history we 
had,” says student Gail Byers. According to Professor 
McDaniel, “Written sources don’t tell you who was 
kin to whom, or how people felt about the community 
and why they lived there.” 

Residents also provided invaluable leads to research. 
For example, the only way that the students found out 
about Brookland’s mail-order houses was from a resi- 
dent, Charles Morris, who had very much wanted to 
order a house from the Sears, Roebuck and Co. cata- 
logue after his marriage in 1929. He was never able to 


6. Newton Street, c. 1900, Krause home on the 
right 


7. Krause family on their front porch, c. 1905 


8. Helen Krause Caruso, who now resides one 
street away, in front of her childhood home 


9. The Brooks Mansion today 


10. “The Americus” from the Sears catalogue 


afford one, but could easily identify the mail-order 
houses in the neighborhood whose owners he had 
envied. His lead sent the students scrambling to the 
Library of Congress to go through old Sears cata- 
logues until they found the original models, after 
which the Brookland examples are exactly patterned. 

The students also dealt extensively with contem- 
porary history, such as the substantial change in racial 
composition from white to black which occurred in 
the middle of this century. According to the report, 
“Residents have mixed remembrances of how racial 
integration took place.” Some people felt little affected; 
others remember the process as being considerably 
more painful. Contemporary black poet Sterling 
Brown, who lives in Brookland, says that when he 
moved there in 1935, “‘For Sale’ signs seemed to 
sprout overnight.” 

Undoubtedly more damaging to the community 
was the prospect of a freeway slated for construction 
through Brookland in the 1960s which would have 
consumed over 200 detached homes. The community 
led a long and determined struggle against the project, 
forming vigorous citizen groups. Brookland emerged 
victorious in the early ’70s when the city earmarked the 
freeway money for the Metrorail system. 

Unfortunately, the enormity of the proposed free- 
way, along with racial violence and tension in the inner 
city, caused many of Brookland’s black professionals 
to move further out of the city, just as their white 
predecessors had done in the early 50s. While Brook- 
land’s attractive setting remained the same, its eco- 
nomic base was weakened, hurting local merchants. 

The community does have problems, but it also has 
a unique community spirit, which the report attributes 
to its stability as an area of middle-class home owners, 
as well as the unity forged by the outside threat of the 
freeway. Besides providing a planning tool to solve 
some of Brookland’s problems, the class’ report has 
bolstered that community spirit further. 

Through the months of interviewing, Brookland 
residents began to recognize their stake in their own 
history and in the students’ report. “At first people 
asked, ‘What’s historic about my neighborhood? 
There’s nothing here.’ There’s a certain consciousness- 
raising involved. ... Now they're excited about it,” 
says student Martin Aurand. Adds Howard Berger, 
another student in the class, “They’ve always felt their 
neighborhood was special to them, but now they can 
explain why.” 

Most of the students agree that convincing residents 
of their neighborhood’s rich historic potential was one 
of the most exciting aspects of the course. Says student 
Libby Baylies, “You could really feel you were giving 
the community something.” As Aurand puts it, “We're 
returning their own history to them.” O 
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They stopped and The few photos on these pages, representing some of 1. A silhouette of friends on 
they looked... the best of the exhibit, were taken in or relatively a hill in Baltimore brought 
manydid adouble near the metropolitan Washington area. Most of their Steven Greenberg top prize in 

take. Some whisked by, barely catching a shots, the students admitted, were “planned”—if any- the pictorial category. 
© sine of them through the corner thing outside the studio really can be—while a few, 
ote one eye. Others, indeed most of notably Jan Fine’s bubble-blower and Amy Ber- 2. Thomas Young's study of 
the viewers, took what seemed like an mant’s young artist, were the result of being “in the the Pan American Health 
Eve S verity inspecting each right place at the right time and getting the right Organization building in 
VES photograph that comprised GW’s shot.” That, after all, is photojournalism. 0 Washington earned him first 
10th Annual Photojournalism Show, place, graphics. 


appropriately titled “Through the Eyes 
of Students,” exhibited recently in the 
U iI Library. The works, 
tude CS ess for 
tS: fall photo- 
journalism classes, were eni and accordingly 
recognized in the show—by the National Geographic’s 
Don A. Sparks, illustrations editor for special 
publications, and photographer W. Robert Fonda, 
both of whom have taught part-time at GW. 


3. During finals, “when 
everyone gets a little crazy,” 
Jan Fine captured a friend 
blowing bubbles. “I call it 
‘CPA’ because that’s what he 
wants to become. Can you 
believe it?” Third place feature. 


4. Donna Long placed second 
in the documentary calegory 
for this bit of nostalgia. Gaso- 
line prices will never be the 
same. 


5. Merri Schmierer stopped 
this runner in action during 
November's Marine Marathon 
at the Washington Monument. 
Her first sports photo placed 
first in the sports category. 


6. Amy Bermant’s flower 
painter, taken during Washing- 
ton’s Rock Creek Park 89th 
Anniversary Festival, placed 
first in the feature category and 
was named best of show. 
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Learning to Live With 
The Kids on the Block 


Renaldo is blind. Ellen Jane is retarded. 
Mark has cerebral palsy. Jimmy is emotion- 
ally disturbed. They are prototypes for hun- 
dreds of disabled children who are being 
“mainstreamed” each year into regular class- 
rooms with able-bodied children. But Re- 
naldo, Ellen Jane, Mark and Jimmy are not 
real children—they are some of The Kids on 
the Block, a puppet troupe created by Bar- 
bara Aiello, MA °71, to help teach non- 
disabled children about the disabled people 
they may encounter. 

? Master puppeteer Kathleen McArdle, MA 
71, met Aiello while studying special educa- 
tion at GW. Together with four other pup- 
peteers and 11 puppets, they travel all over 
the country performing for schools, teachers” 
conferences and other groups. The Wash- 
ington-based troupe recently was the star of 
a CBS-TV special, “The Invisible Children.” 

The troupe uses the bunraku tradition of 
Puppetry, a Japanese method which literally 
means “you can see.” The puppeteer is visible 
at all times, talking for the puppet with no 
attempt at ventriloquy. Because the puppets 
are nearly life size—almost three feet tall— 
the audience quickly forgets the presence of 
the puppeteer. 

The performance begins with a short skit 
between the puppets, and then is opened to 
questions from the audience. “The response 
has been overwhelming,” McArdle says. 
‘The children ask very pointed questions. 
The adults are amazed at how simple the 
idea is and how well it works.” 

The clue to the whole technique, says 
McArdle, is that “kids ask questions of a 
puppet they wouldn't usually ask an adult or 
disabled person.” Aiello had used puppetry 
Previously as a non-threatening way to get 
emotionally disturbed, but non-disabled. chil- 
dren to talk. 

Children are naturally curious about dis- 
abled Persons, and the puppets allow them to 
examine someone with a disability without 
embarrassment or inhibitions. ; 
pave: were told not to stare at people with 
wt Batt elpar ay a 
J ere things we don't 
ER about, there are things we don't even 
Sek Cade result, npt only do the questions 

get answered, they don’t even get asked. 


“Most of us as 


Barbara Aiello, left, and Kathleen McArdle 
with Renaldo 


“With Renaldo (the blind puppet) the 
children can stare all they want at his eyes, 
his glasses, his cane and his braille watch 
until they feel comfortable.” 

The puppets’ answers try to be positive 
and to teach, McArdle stresses. “We main- 
tain an upbeat character. The puppets should 
be good role models for disabled children 
and good examples to non-disabled child- 
ren.” 

The puppeteers are careful to be consistent 
with the puppets’ characters. Scripts are 
cleared by experts on each disability and are 
screened before disabled audiences. The va- 
riety of disabilities the puppets represent re- 
quires all the puppeteers to have a wide 
knowledge of disabilities. 

“Without the training I got at GW, I could 
never do this,” Aiello reflects. “Back in the 
‘60s, GW started changing from a ‘pick your 
disability’ philosophy to requiring us to be 
generalists. Many universities have now 
moved in that direction, but GW was one of 
the very few at the time. My training gave me 
the confidence to develop such a variety of 
characters from the start.” 

Both McArdle and Aiello have been active 
in teacher training, the other main thrust of 
The Kids on the Block. The group now 
markets kits, containing puppets, scripts, a 
manual with a year’s curriculum for teaching 
about disabilities and a list of resources for 
use in the classroom. Although they have 
only been available since last July, nearly 100 
kits have been sold for use in 27 states, Can- 
ada and New Zealand. Kits and the perfor- 
mances provide the sole source of income for 
the group, which receives no grants or foun- 
dation money. 

“Our main goal now is to make more 
inroads into television,” Aiello says. “Cur- 
rently, handicapped children are not por- 
trayed as independent, regular ol’ kids. Char- 
acterization of the handicapped needs to be 
part of children’s television, even just as in 
situations like crowd scenes.” The group 
will guest on “Captain Kangaroo” some- 
time in the fall, and is currently developing 
a pilot for a series. Soon The Kids on the 
Block might be the kids on your block, via 
your television screen. — Libby Hoffman 


Get into the Swim 
Of Things 
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One of the most popular and beneficial car- 
diovascular exercises known to man is swim- 
ming. Knowing how to swim correctly and 
safely is the key to getting and keeping your 
body in shape. This summer alumni, faculty, 
staff and their families may participate in a 
variety of swimming lessons at GW given by 
Smith Center Aquatics Director Carl Cox 
and his staff. 


Choose from the following: 


Session I: 

June 23-July 3, Monday-Thursday 

9:30-10:45 am Beginners Class 

10:45-11:15 am Advanced Beginners & 
Intermediates 
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Session I: O Beginners 
Session II: O Beginners 
Session III: O Beginners 


Session IV: O Adult Lessons 


Check appropriate box and enclose $30 each person per session. 
Make check payable to George Washington University. 


Mail to: Carl Cox, Director of Aquatics, George Washington University, 
600 22nd St., NW #219, Washington, D.C. 20052 
O Intermediate 
O Intermediate 


O Intermediate 


Session IT: 

July 7-July 17, Monday-Thursday 

9:30-10:45 am Beginners Class 

10:45-11:15 am Advanced Beginners & 
Intermediates 


Session IIT: 

July 21-July 31, Monday-Thursday 

9:30-10:45 am Beginners Class 

10:45-11:15 am Advanced Beginners & 
Intermediates 


Session IV: 
June | 1-July 30, Wednesday Evening 
8-9 pm Adult Lessons 


Session V: 
June 9-June 20, Monday-Friday 
7:30-9 pm Lifesaving Course 


Session V: O Lifesaving 

Name(s) Age if Under 21 
Age if Under 21 

Address Phone( ) 


City, State, Zip 
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Keep In Touch 
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If you're moving soon, or if university mail is 
inaccurately addressed, please complete and 
return this form to Alumni Records Office, 
George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20052. 


Name 


Degree Year 


Old Address 


New Address 


City 
State, Zip 
Home Phone ( ) 


Business ( ) 
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Crain Heads 
SGBA Alumni 


J. Wendall Crain, LLB ‘56, former president 
of the American Hospital Supply Corpora- 
tion’s Hospital Supply Division, has joined- 
the School of Government and Business 
Administration as an executive-in-residence 
and director of the school’s alumni relations 
and development programs. 


Dean Norma Maine Loeser, in announc- 
ing the appointment, termed Crain a “highly 
experienced executive who will add a new 
dimension to our school’s alumni and devel- 
opment programs.” 

As part of GW’s executive-in-residence 
program, Crain will lecture on business 
management and other topics to SGBA 
classes and various groups. But it is in the 
areas of alumni relations and development 
that his main focus will lie. “He brings to GW 
not only management experience,” said Dean 
Loeser, “but he has been affiliated with other 
institutions’ successful development pro- 
grams. That experience is invaluable to 
us.” 

Crain, a retired Marine lieutenant colonel, 
received his bachelor’s degree from North- 
western in 1941 and his MBA from Har- 
vard in 1947. He earned his law degree at 
GW while managing American Hospital 
Supply’s Washington, D.C. and New York 
City offices. 

Before joining GW, Crain was vice chair- 
man of the board of the General Medical 
Corp. in Richmond and chairman of its 
long-range planning committee. 


Alumni Service Awards 
To Be Presented June 8 


Nine will be honored for their outstanding 
service to the university and to its alumni 
organizations at this year’s Alumni Service 
Reception, which will take place in the 
American Institute of Architects Headquar- 
ters, 1735 New York Ave., NW, June 8 at 3 
p.m. 

The following will receive service awards. 

Ralph Barnett, one of GW’s all-time out- 
standing basketball guards, has remained 
active in the athletic program since leaving 
GW. He has been president of the Colonials, 
Inc. booster club for the past three years 
during which time membership increased 
400 percent. 

Gloria C. Becker, BA °70, MA °74, has 
represented Columbian College on the Gen- 
eral Alumni Association Governing Board 
since 1976. An active member of both Colum- 
bian Women and Phi Delta Gamma, she is 
currently GAA secretary. 

Paul Kuzio, BCE °55, between 1956 and 
1964, served the Engineering Alumni Associ- 
ation in various offices—secretary-treasurer, 
vice president and two years as president. He 
developed a records-keeping system for up- 
dating the Engineering Alumni Directory 


— Geraldine T. Werner, BA '49, MA '59— 


— William M. Porter, MSA '70—senior interna- 


school they seek to represent. You may vote for 
representatives running under any school heading 
regardless of which school you attended. Vote for 
three candidates from each school, two from the 
faculty. 


Mail to: Elections, Alumni House, GWU, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20052. On the envelope's upper left 

5:30 p.m. during the GAA Biennial Meeting, GWU 
Club, Marvin Center, Third Floor, 800 21st St., NW. 


Ballots must be returned no later than 5 p.m. Fri- 
day, June 20. 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
Vote for three 


— Gloria C. Becker, BA 70, MA '74— 


—_—_—— Douglas H. Carter, BS '55, MBA '68— 
director, CGS’ Maryland Programs since 1971; CGS 

telethon chairman, 1974-78; vice president and trus- 
tee, Colonials, Inc., 1977-78; GAA Governing Board, 
1978-present. 


former statistician, NLRB and U.S. Air Force; Civil 


Telethon Chairman, 1975 and 1976; GAA Govern- 
ing Board, 1978-present. 


—— Ruth H. Osborn, EdD '63—former assistant 
dean, CGS; founder GW Continuing Education for 


Higher Education Group of Washington staff director, ABA's Study of the War Powers in 
American History; GSAS Annual Fund chairman, 

School of Engineering and Applied Science Committee. 

Vote for three 


—_—— Douglas L. Jones, BME '63, MSE '65, DSc 
'70—associate professor of engineering, SEAS; 
Engineer Alumni Association 16 years, treasurer 5 
years, president 2 years; GAA Governing Board 9 
years. 


—____ Issa Khozeimeh, BSEE '66, MS '73, senior 
engineer, Civil and Substation Engineering, 
PEPCO; Engineer Alumni Association, 1971- 
present, president, 1976; SEAS Alumni Service 
Award; GAA Service Award; Engineering Annual 
Fund chairman, 1978- present; GAA Governing 
Board, 1978-present. 


—— John R. Manning, BSE ‘57, JD '61— 
member, Engineer Alumni Association, 1965- 
Present, president 1965-66, 1973-74; Engineer 


Alumni Service Award, 1974; GAA Governing Board, 


1965-66, 1974-present; telethon volunteer. 


tional energy systems analyst, U.S. DOE; GAA 
Governing Board V.P., 1976-78, president, 1978- 
present; president SGBA Alumni Association, 1977- 
78; GAA Alumni Service Award, 1980. 


——_—— Raymond D. Price, MBA '73—manager, 
PEPCO Plant Accounting Department; member, 
SGBA Governing Board; member, Washington 
Chapter, Financial Executive institute. 


1977-78; member, GAA Governing Board, 


1978-present. 


— Armand B. Weiss, DBA 71—president, 


1978-79; chairman, SGBA telethon, 1979 and 1980; 
GAA Alumni Service Award, 1980; GAA Governing 


Board. 


Vote for three 


—___— Robert D. Barry, MPhil '70, PhD '76— 

economist, U.S. Agriculture Department; former 
president, Glover Park Citizens Association; tele- 
thon volunteer 2 years; GAA Governing Board, 


1978-present. 


—____. Anna K. Nelson, PhD '72—member, Amer- 
ican Historical Association, Society for History in 
the Federal Government, Committee to Preserve 
National Archives, Organization of American 


Histeiiens. 


—— Edith K. Poliner, MA '77—member, Phi 
Delta Gamma; volunteer docent, Hirshhorn Museum; 


former Washington gallery owner. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


Henry B. Cox, MA '62, PhD '67, JD '76— 
member, American and Maryland Bar Associations; 


T. Arthur Smith, BA '49, MA ’62, PhD 73— 


National Law Center 
Vote for three 


Ingram T. Benson, JD '64—member, execu- 
tive council, D.C. Chapter, GW Law Association, 
1973-present; member, Law Founder's Day Com- 
mittee; GAA Service Award, 1978; GAA Governing 
Board, 1979-present. 


Carol H. Fishman, JD '78—editor-in-chiet, 
GW Law Review, 1977-78; member, Order of the 

Coif; former special assistant to executive director, 
U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity Commission. 


Joyce Hens Green, JD '51—U.S. District 
Court Judge for D.C.; GAA Alumni Achievement 
Award, 1975; Law Alumni Professional Achieve- 
ment Award, 1978; Woman Lawyer of the Year, 1979. 


Lawrence S. Margolis, JD '61—U.S. Magis- 
trate, D.C.; former president, D.C. Chapter, GW Law 
Association; GW Alumni Service Award, 1976; 
former member, GW Law Association Executive 
Committee; GAA Governing Board, 1978-present. 


Charles L. Marinaccio, JD '62—general 
counsel, U.S. Senate Banking Committee; Chair- 


tee; Law Alumni Executive Council, 1972-76. 


School of Public and International Aftairs 
Vote for three 


Nancy B. Dudley, BA '65—GAA Governing 

Board, 1968-present, secretary, 1968-74, V.P., 1978. 
present; chairman, GAA Awards Reception, 1973- 
75; chairman, SPIA Annual Fund, 1978; GW Board 
of Trustees, 1973-present. 


Programs Committee, Naval War College Alumni 
Association; Captain, U.S.N. (Ret.). 


——_—— David H. Shinn, BA '63, MA '64, PhD '80— 


Nouakchoff, Mauritania, 1975-76. 
— William D. Steeves Jr., BA '75, MA '76— 


and served two years on the GAA Governing 
Board. 

William M. Porter, MSA "70, was elected 
SGBA representative to the GAA Govern- 
ing Board in 1974. He served as GAA vice 
president and as president since 1978. He 
also chaired the GAA’s constituent organi- 
zations committee from 1976-78 and helped 
establish the SGBA Alumni Association in 
1977, serving as president until 1978. 

T. Arthur Smith, BA "49, MA ‘62, PhD 
‘73, has served on the GAA Governing 
Board since 1962. Since being named trea- 
surer in 1976, he has supervised the tripling 
of GAA’s revenues and implemented an 
accounting system for coordination of GAA 
and university budget procedures. He has 
been SGBA Alumni Association president 
since 1979. 

Armand B. Weiss, DBA °71, founded the 
SGBA Alumni Association and served as its 
vice president and president. He was also 
founder and executive vice president of the 
SGBA Doctoral Association. SGBA’s 
“George Calling” telethon chairman, Weiss 
has been on the GAA Governing Board 
since 1974. 

Andrew W. Whitaker, JD °72, active in 
the GW Law Association since graduation, 
has served on GWLA’s board of directors, 
was secretary of the D.C. chapter, and from 
1976-78 served as president. He organized 
professional luncheons for D.C.-area alumni 
and has been an active “George Calling” tele- 
thon volunteer. 

George H. Whitcomb, JD %66, and Paulette 
S. Whitcomb, BIA ‘54, MIA *56, the back- 
bone of GAA programs in the Denver area 
for more than 10 years, have co-chaired 
every GAA event there, including three visits 
by President Elliott. They have also co- 
chaired every annual breakfast of GW law 
alumni attending the Colorado Bar Meetings. 


Speaking from 
Experience 


John J. Wilson, LLB °21, Hon LLD 78, and 
Jacob A. Stein, LLB “48, both defense law- 
yers during the 1974 Watergate trials, were 
on the same side of the table for the Law 
Alumni Association D.C. Chapter’s Oral 
History Luncheon at the Marvin Center in 
February. But it was Wilson on the receiving 
line, answering questions about his 50-year 
career which included work on the steel sei- 
zure case during the Truman era and the 
Interhandel case, one of the largest alien 
property cases ever to come before the 
courts. One of the few lawyers to effectively 
combine criminal and civil law practice, Wil- 
son gave aspiring lawyers some advice for 
success: “Work hard and be smart.” 


Elisabeth P. Clarkson, BA 69, MA '72— 
CGS field representative, 1956-75; telethon volun- 
teer 8 years; former member, Columbian Women. 


Association 

Neurological Surgery, American College of Sur- 

e : ` geons; GAA Governing Board, 1976-present. 
Russell L. Corio, MA '78—diplomate, Ameri- | GAA Alumni Achievement Award, 1980. 
can Board of Pathology; fellow, American Coalition 
of Dentists; fellow, International Coalition of Den- 
tists; chairman of oral pathology, National Naval 
Dental Center, Bethesda. 


——— Gerald F. Merna, BS '73, MS '77—executive 


assistant, U.S. Postmaster General; former member, 
SGBA Student-Faculty Advisory Council; GAA PSC Corp.; treasurer, SGBA Alumni Association; 
member, SGBA Commencement Committee. 
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School of Govemment and Business 
Administration 
Vote for three 


1969-present, president, 1975-77, former V.P., secre- 
tary, treasurer, GAA Service Award, 1977. 


Allan Zellis, MD '41—member, Medical 


—____— Andrew M. Kolaitis, BBA '77—employed at 


— ~ r 


Philip Boerger 


Bruce Foster 


A metallurgist at the David W. Taylor Naval 
Ship Research and Development Center in 
Annapolis, Louis F. Aprigliano, MS °79, 
recently received a “Distinguished Young 
Scientist” award from the Maryland Aca- 
demy of Sciences, i 


Dorothy Weld Avis, BA ’51, is director of 
program services for the Connecticut Depart- 
ment of Mental Retardation. 


Philip T. Boerger, MIA °65, has been named 
vice president for fossil projects of the Gulf 
States Utilities Co, headquartered in Beau- 
mont, Texas. Boerger will supervise con- 


struction of the Nelson 6 coal unit near Lake 
Charles, La. 


@ 


William McLaughlin 


Marshall Isler 


Raymond A. Booth, MSA °78, has been 
appointed director of the Lynchburg, Va. 
Department of Public Works. He was for- 
merly city engineer. 


Giant Food, Inc. of Washington has named 
Morris H. Bortnick, BS ’41, senior vice presi- 
dent for professional services, and Donald R. 
Buchanan, AA °48, senior vice president for 
data processing. 


Robert C. Brasted, BS 38, MA °39, a chem- 
istry professor at the University of Minne- 
sota, was named 1979 College Teacher of the 
Year by the American Chemical Society’s 
Minnesota Section. This recognition, which 
is presented every three years, was based on 


bel 


Julie Osler 


J. Dallas Shirley 


recommendations from 69 colleges and uni- 
versities in the state. 


James P. Coleman, LLB 39, Hon LLD ’60, 
after serving 14 years as a U.S. Court of 
Appeals Judge for the Fifth Circuit covering 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi and Texas, became its Chief Judge in 
December. 


Tulinda Deegen, BA °76, is the new vice 
president of government relations for the 
Commuter Airline Association of America. 


The U.S. Air Force presented its Legion of 
Merit to Col. Bill D. Ericson, MSB 69, last 
fall at a retirement ceremony at Langley Air 
Force Base in Hampton, Va. 


One way to relax 


this summer 


GW's newest a 
Offerings— 
hardwood. 


dition to its alumni chair 

the deck chair—is made of solid 

with GA and back are blue canvas 

on the back Mirha University” in white 

for storage - the deck chair, which folds flat 
AW ha, costs $40. 

Aaa aaa more traditional alumni 

cherry ‘wa res and gold armchair with 

rockit arms and a black with gold 

Psi he armchair costs $95; the rocker, 


naka Must be accompanied by full pay- 
nt and will be delivered anywhere in the 


Country C.O.D. Deli ime i i 
104 very time is approximately 


GEORGE WASHINGT 
UNIVERSITY 
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l 
i Mail to: Alumni Chairs, Alumni Relations Office, l 
i George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052 | 
| Please send me deck chair(s) armchair(s) rocker(s). i 
i | understand delivery is extra and chair(s) are sent C.O.D. Enclosed is my check l 
| made payable to GW General Alumni Association for $ l 

l 
i Name Degree Year l 
l I 
I Street i 
| 
I 
| City State Zip ; 
I 
- Phone: Home ( ) Office ( ) i 
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Anne Swisher 


Clarence Spangle 


R. Bruce Foster, MSA °70, has been named 
an assistant treasurer of Owens, Illinois, Inc. 


Michael R. Fraser, MA 71, is executive 
administrator for the Columbia Health Dis- 
trict in St. Helens, Ore. 


Harry W. Gedney, BBA "71, is the new 
comptroller of the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion. 


Barbara J. Goldsmith, BA °71, has been 
named manager for program development 
of the Washington, D.C.-based Policy Anal- 
ysis Division of Environmental Research & 
Technology, Inc. 


Lee H. Hackett, BA °74, has been named 
coordinator of health care delivery systems 
for the Chesapeake Physicians Professional 
Association, a non-profit group of Mary- 
land doctors practicing at several Baltimore 
hospitals. 


Homer J. Holland, DBA ’72, is the new 
deputy chairman and chief operating officer 
of the Exchange National Bank of Chicago. 
Holland had been senior vice president for 
administration at First National Bank of 
Chicago. 


Parametric, Inc., one of the country’s largest 
minority-owned engineering and construc- 
tion management firms, has named Mar- 
shall A. Isler, MEA 71, president. 


The D.C. Chapter of the Society for Techni- 
cal Communcation awarded Doris R. Mar- 
golis, BA ’58, a first prize for periodical writ- 
ing in its 1979 awards competition. Margolis’ 
“Julius Axelrod—Listening to Nerves That 
Talk,” focusing on the Nobel Prize-winning 
scientist’s research, appeared in the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society’s Sci- Quest magazine. 


Robert V. McGrath, BA °56, has been 
elected president of the Northern Virginia 
Board of Realtors for 1980. McGrath is 
chairman of the board of Carriage House 
Associates in Falls Church. 


William L. McLaughlin, MS ’63, a physicist 
in the National Measurement Laboratory of 
the National Bureau of Standards’ Center 
for Radiation Research in Gaithersburg, 
Md., received a Gold Medal Award from the 
U.S. Department of Commerce for his de- 
velopment of radiation sensitive dye and 
measurement systems permitting the rapid 
growth of radiation processing industries in 
this country and abroad. 


Edward R. McPherson, MSA "71, is senior 
vice president of investor relations at Repub- 
lic of Texas Corp. in Dallas. In addition to 
his new assignment, McPherson will con- 
tinue to head the corporate planning and 
development division of Republic of Texas 
Corp. and its lead bank, Republic National 
Bank of Dallas. Continued on page 14 
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Alumni in the News Continued 


Ioanna Morfessis, MPA °79, has been ap- 
pointed director of the Fairfax County Office 
of Economic Development. 


Mark Nadler, BA *73, former Hatchet edi- 
tor, has joined the Lexington (Ky.) Herald as 
city editor. Previously he was with the Char- 
lotte (N.C.) Observer. 


The national pay television network SHOW- 
TIME, based in New York City, has named 
Julie Osler, BA 68, director of public rela- 
tions. 


T. Peter Ruane, DPA °77, is the new chief 
executive officer of the National Furniture 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Warehousemen’s Association. Ruane was 
formerly the U.S. Defense Department’s 
deputy director of the Office of Economic 
Adjustment. 


Rey. Raymond A. Schroth, PhD *72, former 
associate editor of Commonweal magazine, 
has joined Rockhurst College as academic 
dean. Prior to his appointment, Schroth 
taught journalism and American Studies at 
Fordham University for 10 years. 


J. Dallas Shirley, BS ’36, MA °45, a basket- 
ball referee for more than three decades, was 
inducted into the Naismith Basketball Hall 
of Fame April 22. Shirley has worked more 


GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


As the 1979-80 academic year draws to a close, the Alumni Relations Office and the 
General Alumni Association call your attention to the programs listed below. We look 
forward to seeing you in Foggy Bottom this spring. If you have questions concerning 
these programs, contact George Washington University Alumni House, 714 21st St., 
NW, Washington, D.C. 20052, (202) 676-6435. 


Jon Keates, Director 


Alumni Relations 


On-Campus Events 


May 29— Young Alumni Luncheon 
Thomas C. Miller, BBA °58, president of 
Miller, Umemoto & Associates, a 
Washington human resources consulting 
firm, speaks on “Social Style Awareness,” 
how to observe, predict and manage 
human behavior, in the Lower Lobby of 
Lisner Auditorium, 730 21st St., NW, 12 
noon-2:30 p.m. Buffet luncheon and mate- 
rials $6 per person. 


June 4— Wednesday Lecture 

Calvin D. Linton, professor of English and 
dean of Columbian College, speaks on 
“Humor in the Bible” in the Kayser-Parks 
Room of the GWU Club, Marvin Center, 
Third Floor, 800 21st St., NW, 8 p.m. 


June 30—GAA Biennial Meeting 

Results of the recent General Alumni 
Association Governing Board election will 
be announced in the GWU Club, Marvin 
Center, Third Floor, at 5:30 p.m. All 
alumni may attend. 
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Off-Campus Events 


June 12-26—Alumni Tour Scandinavia 
Four nights in Copenhagen, three in Norse 
Fjord country, three in Stockholm and an 
overnight cruise to Helsinki, with two days 
in the Finnish capital. Approximate cost: 
$1,850. Call the Alumni Tour Coordinator 
for information on all travel programs, 
(202) 676-6435. 


July 9-16—Alumni Tour Rhine River 
Country 

Seven days in the heart of Europe visiting 
Germany and Belgium highlighted by a 
Rhine River cruise from Koblenz to 
Rudesheim. Estimated cost is $725. 


September 26-October 16—Alumni Tour 
China 

Stops in Peking, Tientsin, Nangking, 
Wushi, Hanchow, Canton and Shanghai, 
with four days in Tokyo and Hong Kong. 
Approximate cost is $3,400. 


October 11-19—Alumni Tour London 
Once in London, you'll plan your tour of 
the city and surrounding areas with the 
help of a travel expert. Approximate cost: 
$975. = 


than 2,000 games in 32 years of officiating, 
including the Olympics. 


Retired Lt. General Jeffrey G. Smith, MA 
64, has been appointed director of govern- 
mental relations for Ethyl Corp., which 
manufactures petroleum additives, alumi- 
num, plastic and industrial chemicals. 


Brig. Gen. Tommie G. Smith, MIA ’73, has 
been awarded the Defense Department 
Superior Service Medal. A 27-year Army 
veteran, Smith was recognized for his work 
as chief of staff for logistics with the Allied 
Forces in Central Europe. He now com- 
mands the U.S. Army Training Center En- 
gineers at Fort Leonard Wood, Mo. 


Memorex Corp. has named Clarence W. 
Spangle, JD ’52, president and chief execu- 
tive officer. Spangle was previously presi- 
dent of Honeywell Inc.’s Information Sys- 
tems group. 


Anne L. Swisher, MA 76, is an assistant 
professor of recreation and leisure studies at 
Hood College in Frederick, Md. 


Conrad G. Tuohey, BA ’57, has been ap- 
pointed to a four-year term as a public inter- 
est director-member of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board in San Francisco. Tuohey 
is a partner in the Santa Ana, Calif. law firm 
Tuohey & Barton representing builders and 
real estate brokers. 


James C. Wallace, MBA "71, is the new vice 
president for finance at Antioch University 
in Yellow Springs, Ohio. He was previously 
an assistant vice president at Mercantile 
Bank and Trust Co. in Baltimore as well as 
professor of finance at Loyola College, Md. 


John R. Walters, MSA °73, is president of 
Scottsdale Charter, Inc., an executive air 
charter, air ambulance and commuter air 
service firm in Scottsdale, Ariz. 


Virginia’s new state conservationist is Manly 
S. Wilder, MSA °75, formerly Pennsylva- 
nia’s deputy conservationist. 


Alumni Artists 


Frances Greenberg, MFA °72, an exhibition 
of “hand-colored prints,” copies of pen-and- 
ink drawings individually painted using water- 
colors, at the Old Slemons House Arts Cen- 
ter in Jonesboro, Tenn. during December. 


Lea V. Feinstein, MFA °73, exhibited draw- 
ings, sculpture and collage at the George- 
town Art Gallery in Washington during 
November. She is currently an artist-in- 
residence at Glen Echo Park in Maryland, 
teaching adults clay figure modeling. 


David J. Zimmerman, BA 70, MFA "76, 
exhibited his landscape, portrait and still life 
paintings at the Arlington Court House in 
December. 


The Phillips Collection in Washington hosted 
an exhibit of lyrical abstract landscapes by 
Michael L. Green, MFA "76, during March 
and April. Green, who has worked at the 
Phillips since 1977, was recently featured in 
the Washington Project for the Arts’“Emerg- 
ing Artists” show. 


“Paintings of the Holocaust,” works on 
paper and canvas by Mindy B. Weisel, BA 
77, were on display at the Jack Rasmussen 
Gallery in Washington in January. 


Alumni Authors 


Barbara Huddleston 


Betty Hemphill 


Elizabeth (Betty) A. Hemphill, MA ’61, 
Third Testament Women, poems written 
from the viewpoint of Biblical women like 
Eve, Noah’s wife, Bathsheba and Mary. 
Lydian Press, P.O. Box 991, Kaneohe, 
Hawaii 96744, 1979. $3.95. 


Barbara A. Huddleston, MPhil, ’75, and Jon 
McLin, eds., Political Investments in Food 
Production: National and International Case 
Studies, a collection of essays by political 
economists and area specialists discussing 
the impact of land tenure, price and distribu- 
tion policies and government investments on 
the production and consumption of food. 
Chapters on Mexico, Venezuela, Egypt, the 
Philippines, India, China and Japan as well 
as on international institutions. Indiana 
University Press, Bloomington, Ind. 47401, 
1979. $19.95 cloth, $10.95 paper. 


Alexander J. Murdoch, BA °73, ‘The People 
Above’ Politics and Administration in Mid- 
Eighteenth-Century Scotland. John Donald 
Publishers, St. Stephen St., Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, 1980. 


Richard J. Niehaus, DBA °73, Computer 
Assisted Human Resources Planning, a book 
for managers on computers in planning staff 
growth in equal employment opportunities. 
John Wiley & Sons, 605 Third Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10016, 1979. $22.95. 


Allen D. Olson, EdD °72, Dining in Ger- 
many, a guide to the best restaurants in every 
German state, including a history of cooking 
in the various regions, and Another Stroll, a 
description of cultural and historical walks 
through Paris, Colmar, Strasbourg, Lon- 
don, Milan, Munich, Venice, Catalonia and 
the Burgundy and Bordeaux vineyards. Wals- 
worth Publishing Company, Weisbaden, 
Germany and Marceline, Mo. 64658, 1980. 
$5.95, $3.95 respectively. 


Col. A.C. Smith Jr., MS °65, The Little 
Guy's Stock Market Survival Guide. Crom- 
well-Smith Services, 7825 Ivanhoe Avenue, 
P.O. Box 1714, La Jolla, Calif. 92038, 1979. 
$5.95. 


Sharon Yntema, MAE "75, Vegetarian Baby: 
A Sensible Guide for Parents, a thorough 
discussion of vegetarian infant nutrition and 
the relationship of diet to development. 
Includes interviews with vegetarian parents, 
recipes and bibliography of baby-food cook- 
books. The Crossing Press, Trumansburg, 
N.Y. 14886, 1980. $10.95 hardcover, $5.95 


paper. 


Alumni Deaths 


Mie F. Bass, MIA °72, Portsmouth, 
a. 


Henry W. Bigelow, MA "61, February 8, 
Pinellas Park, Fla, 


Elizabeth R. Bohan, MA 48, Dallas 


Sarah B. Brewer, Nursing Certificate 19, 
Pascagoula, Miss. 


Lyle R. Brown, BA °18, February 18, 
Washington 


Mary M. Burger, BAE "37, Lexington, Va. 


Wis E. Burton, MA °63, Columbia, 


Charles T. Carroll, BA °29, MD °31, Feb- 
ruary 3, Washington 


Archibald M. Crawford Jr., MS 65, 
Alexandria 


Frederick W. Diercks, BS 67, Reston, Va. 


L.H. “Jack” Dishman, JD 25, BA 7°31, 
March 31, Washington 

Expressions of sympathy may be in the 
form of contributions to the Jack Dishman 
Memorial Fund, GWU, Library 701, 


JIWA 


Joan S. Dubit, BA ’57, December 3, Chevy 
Chase 


James M. Dykes, BCE °38, Chapel Hill, 
ites 


William T. Fryer, BA °22, LLB ’24, Febru- 
ary 8, Bethesda 

The family suggests expressions of sym- 
pathy be in the form of contributions to 
the William T. Fryer Memorial Fund, Law 
Alumni Office, GWU, Library 710, 
Washington, D.C. 20052. 


Alan S. Glendening, MEA °73, Arlington 


Franklin J. Harte, MSPA °66, February 1, 
Fairfax, Va. 


Kenneth A. Hedtke, MA °54, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


Robert S. Hope, BA °50, JD ’51 
Cecil L. Hunt, Att. ’22, Tulsa, Okla. 


Harlan E. Hurwitz, BA "49, January 3, Ft. 
Lauderdale, Fla. 


Harry L. Jones Jr., BA °50, MA °64, 
December 26, El Paso, Texas 


Robert P. Little, BEE 55, Port Charlotte, 


Sherman P. Lloyd, LLB 40, December 14, 
Salt Lake City 


Alan L. Lomax, MS ’67, Tacoma, Wash. 


Lewis R. Long, MIA ’65, November 27, 
Arlington 


Rex E. Lothrop, PhD 43, December 12, 
Alexandria 


John F. Loye Jr., MPA °64, Riverdale, Ga. 


Jean K. Minetti, Att. "46, December 15, 
Bethesda 


Jean M. Nicolai, BA ’62 

Chester D. Okerlund, MEA ’57, Arlington 
Elisabeth D. Peterson, Att. ’60 

Susan V. Richmond, MA ’50, McLean 


Margaret S. Roberts, BA ’51, January 30, 
Southampton, N.Y. 


Raymond P. Rocca Jr., BEE 65, May 19, 
College Park, Md. 


Helen H. Royce, BA °34, January 11, 
Washington 


Richard L. Ryan, BA °20, MS °23, January 


Frank E. Scrivener, BA °31, JD °33, 
December 21, Washington 


Mildred S. Sheridan, MAE °37, January 
30, Washington 


H. Robert Veit, MAE ’59, EdD °66, 
December 16, Silver Spring 


Mary S. Webster, Nursing Certificate °21 


Faculty /Staff Deaths 


Harry F. Anderson, professor emeritus of 
dermatology and syphilology 


Hanna Yaxa Kwiatkowska, adjunct 
associate professor of art therapy, April 1, 
Washington 


Richard N. Owens, professor emeritus of 
business administration, January 26, Arca- 
dia, Calif. 


Reuben E. Wood, professor of chemistry 
and department chairman, March 24, 
Arlington 

The Reuben E. Wood Memorial Fund 
benefits Corcoran Hall renovation. Contri- 
butions may be sent to the Department of 
Chemistry, GWU, Washington, D.C. 


Washington, D.C. 20052. 
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Cmt & Bie 


MAY 


Through May 23, 
MFA Thesis Show, 
Monday through 
Friday 10 am-5 pm, 
Dimock Gallery, free. 
Information: 
676-709] 


Through this month, 
“Arts and Crafts of 
the Library Staff.” 
University Library 
floors 1, 3, 4 and 5. 
Information: 
676-6845 


24 

Columbian Women 
annual meeting, 12 
noon, the Kennedy- 
Warren, 3133 Con- 
necticut Ave., NW. 
Information and res- 
ervations: Nan 
Word, (703) 920-7241 


28 

Publication Specialist 
Program information 
session, CEW, held 
the last Wednesday 
of each month, 12 
noon-! pm, free. For 
information and res- 
ervations, call f 
676-6100 


Pees 27 
Architectural C - 
ics exhibit, Monday. 
through Friday 10 
am-5 pm, Dimock 
Gallery, free. Infor- 
mation: 676-709 | 


JUNE 


Through this month, 
Annual Arts Show, 
works by GW art 


students, University 

Library floors 1, 3, 4 
and 5. Information: 

676-6845 


Through August, 
Special Collections 
exhibit, “Washington 
Transportation: 
Streetcars and Sub- 
ways,” Monday 
through Friday 9 am- 
5 pm, University 
Library 2nd floor. 
Information: 
676-7549 


4 

Landscape Architect 
Assistant Program 
information session, 
CEW, held the first 
Wednesday of each 
month, 12 noon-1 
pm, free, Information, 
reservations: 
676-6100 


5-7 

University Theater 
presents Gilbert & 
Sulliyan’s Ruddigore, 
8 pm, Marvin 
Theater, $5 general 
admission, $2.50 stu- 
dents, senior citizens. 
Information: 
676-6178 


JULY 


Through August, y 
“Mathematica,” an 


exhibit of how the 
shapes and forms of 
the mathematical 
world are duplicated 
by technology and in 
nature, sponsored by 
the Mathematics 
Department, Univer- 
sity Library floors 1, 
3, 4 and 5. Informa- 
tion: 676-6845 


Fla. 


SEPTEMBER 


Through this month, 
Special Collections 
exhibit on Charles 
Lindbergh, Monday 
through Friday 9 am 
-5 pm, University 
Library 2nd floor. 
Information: 
676-6845 


Student Activities 
(676-6555) provides 
information on 
summer activities and 
programs for the 
university commun- 
ity. Call 676-NEWS 
for a daily news 
recording of campus 
events. 


Career Services offers 
workshops on 
resume writing, 
interviewing and 
organizing a job 
search to assist GW 
students and alumni 
job seekers. Informa- 
tion: 676-6495. 


G 


Commencement 
MAY 
25 


School of Medicine 
and Health Sciences, 
3:30 pm, Lisner Aud- 
itorium. Speaker: Dr. 
Griff T. Ross, dep- 
uty associate director 
for clinical care and 


deputy director of the 
clinical center at the 
National Institutes of 
Health. Reception 
following at the D.C. 
Medical Society, 
2007 Eye St., NW. 


Legally 
Speaking 


Information: Law 
Alumni Office, 
676-6420 


MAY 


22 

GW Law Association 
Board of Directors 
and Annual Meeting, 
election of officers, 
GW University Club, 
Marvin Center 3rd 
Floor. 


JUNE 


12 

GW Law Association 
reception, Maryland 
State Bar, Hotel 
Fountainbleu, Ocean 
City 

13 

GW Law Association 
breakfast, Texas 
State Bar Annual 
Meeting, Dallas 


GW Law Association 
breakfast, Georgia 
Bar, Savannah 


16 

Maricopa Bar Asso- 
ciation meeting, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Speaker: GW 
National Law Center 
Dean Jerome A. 
Barron on “The First 
Amendment— Who 
Does It Belong To?” 


10, Washington 


niversity (alende 
is y a. 


17 

GW Law Association 
dinner, Albuquerque, 
N.M. 


20 

GW Law Association 
reception, Florida 
Bar Annual Meeting, 
Boca Raton 


21 

GW Law Association 
breakfast, Virginia 
State Bar, Virginia 
Beach 


23 

GW Law Association 
breakfast, Maine Bar 
Association, 
Kennebunkport 


24 

GW Law Associa- 
tion, D.C. Chapter 
luncheon, GW Uni- 
versity Club, Marvin 
Center 3rd Floor 


JULY 


31-August 4 

GW Law Association 
luncheon at the ABA 
Annual Meeting, 
Honolulu 


Medically 
Speaking 


MAY 


23-24 

GW Medical Alumni 
Association Reunion 
Weekend. Morning 
scientific sessions 
both days; evenings 
reserved for individ- 
ual class reunions. 
Medical Center, Ross 
Hall, 2300 Eye St. 
Information: 
676-3508 


24 

GW Medical Alumni 
Association Reunion 
Luncheon, following 
the Howard Ticktin 
Lecture. Information: 
676-3508 


GW physicians 
appear Mondays, 
Wednesdays and 
Fridays on “Health 
File” to discuss 
health topics. The 
series is broadcast on 
WDVM-TV channel 
9 Eyewitness News at 
12 noon and 5:30 
pm. 


“Health Call,” a 
health information 
radio program featur- 
ing GW health pro- 
fessionals, is aired 
live Tuesdays from 
11:30 am to noon on 
WAMU-FM (838.5). 
Listeners may call 
966-8050 during 
programs. 


Summer 
Sessions 


For general informa- 
tion, a schedule of 
classes and an appli- 
cation, contact the 
Division of Univer- 
sity and Summer 
Students, GWU, 
Rice Hall Sth floor, 
Washington, D.C. 
20052, (202) 
676-6360. 


For all courses 
except Education 
and Human 
Development: 


20052. 


JUNE 


9 

Registration, 2nd 
Summer Session, 
Building K, 817 23rd 
St. Classes begin 
June 10. Five-week 
sessions end July 15; 
10-week sessions end 
August 20. 


JULY 


16 

Registration, 3rd 
Summer Session, 
Building K. Classes 
July 16-August 20. 


Education and 
Human Development 
Courses: 


JUNE 


9 

Registration, Ist 
Summer Workshop 
and 2nd Summer 
Session, Building K. 
Classes begin June 9. 
Workshop ends June 
27; session ends July 
18. 


30 

Registration, 2nd 
Summer Workshop 
and 3rd Summer 
Session, Building K. 
Classes begin June 
30. Workshop ends 
July 18; session ends 
August 8. 


JULY 


16 

Registration, 3rd 
Summer Workshop, 
Building K. Classes 
July 21-August 8 


Summer 
Special 
Programs 


Non-degree students 
who wish to take 
summer Special Pro- 
gram courses should 
apply to Admissions, 
Rice Hall 2nd floor, 
2121 Eye St., at least 
two weeks prior to 
registration. 


JUNE 

2 

Summer Dance 
Workshop with guest 
artist Mel Wong. 


Classes June 2-20. 
Information: 676-6577 


6 

Tourism and Travel 
Program, 2nd session 
registration. Classes 
June 6-23. Informa- 
tion: 676-6280/ 7071 


AUGUST 


10-14 

Summer volleyball 
and basketball 
camps. Co-ed, open 
to students entering 
grades 7-12 and col- 
lege freshmen. Cost 
of each camp, room 
and board $139. 
Application and 
payment deadline: 
July 15. Contact: 
Women’s Athletics, 
Smith Center 203, 
676-6283 


11 

Tourism and Travel 
Program, 2nd session 
registration. Classes 
August 11-23. Infor- 
mation: 

676-6280/ 7071 


MayJune80 


Summer has been especially 
enjoyable for Strong Hall resi- 
dents throughout the years. With 
their private sunroof, co-eds like 
these in the early ’40s didn’t have 
to go to the beach. Two porches, 
separated by a solarium now used 
primarily for meetings and parties, 
gave residents room to relax with 
a book, play table tennis or cards 
and to hold occasional barbeques— 
all while basking in the sunshine. 
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